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I would have the doctor and the teacher working together as 
friends, with one object solely in view—the good of the child. 
. . . Let this cooperation be made wider and more intimate; let 
us be loyal to one another, working on a basis of equality and 
keeping a high ideal ever before us. 

DR. MACLEOD YEARSLEY, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, November, 1913. 


Mothers, teachers, all of us, we are too everlastingly grown up. 
It is easier for us to stay in the well-worn rut of every-day occu- 
pations than to attempt the unaccustomed mental exercises 
demanded of us by our children; yet if we really tried we could 
learn to do some of the things the children like to do, and thus 


establish some community of interest with them without sacrific- 


ing very many of our cherished achievements. . . . We could 


reach over to the child if we would set about it in the right way; 
and, moreover, we could put ourselves almost beyond the power of 
“Weltschmerz” and ennui, if we would join the freemasonry of 
childhood and declare our independence of the tyrannical sophistry 
of grown-ups. 
HARRIET U. ANDREWS, 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, November, 1913. 
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which is always at our very door 


One of the inhabitants of the “vast, entrancing, and diversely populated world of living things” 
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THE DEAF CHILD AND NATURE 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


CLEVER 14-year-old boy I know 

used to think it a smart thing to 
say he “hated Nature.” “They’re al- 
ways talking about Nature in our school, 
and I don’t see any sense in it. Now, 
there’s skunk cabbage; that’s Nature; 
and I just despise skunk cabbage. We 
have to take botany to graduate. It’s the 
most sissified thing for a boy to do, 
going out and picking little flowers, and 
then coming home to prove by the book 
that they are flowers. It’s silly. When 
I was a kid in the kindergarten I had to 
take care of the canary bird in our room; 
that’s Nature, too; and I can’t bear 
canary birds.” 

Thus spake Master Jack, a high-school 
sophomore, city bred, intelligent, four- 
teen! He even proceeded to bear fur- 
ther evidence of his scorn by shouting 
for my benefit an impromptu rhyme: 


“Natcher, natcher, 
Oh, how I hate yer!” 


Jack was a hearing boy, born and bred 
among the countless “advantages” of the 
most intellectual college town in the 
United States. If “Nature,” to him, 
meant nothing but canary birds, skunk 
cabbages, and the “sissified’”’ occupation 
of picking little flowers, what may be the 
attitude toward Nature of the deaf child, 
shut off from all fields of information 
save those afforded by his sense of vision 
and the curriculum of the particular in- 
stitution he attends? 


EGOTISTICAL INDIFFERENCE 


We all know, of course, that Nature 
study classes are being ably conducted in 


most of our schools; that trips to the 
woods and fields under the guidance of 
a competent teacher are frequently en- 
joyed by the children in many of our 
schools for the deaf, and that the im- 
pulse to get out of doors with the chil- 
dren on Sunday afternoons is far more 
prevalent among parents than it used to 
be. But, nevertheless, it stands as an 
absolute and incontrovertible fact that 
practically all deaf children, to say noth- 
ing of the majority of hearing children 
and adults, are as ignorant of the world 
in which they live as if they had recently 
arrived upon it from another planet. We 
grown people who manage affairs are in- 
different to the living things about us 
because our fathers and mothers never 
taught us to use our eyes and ears in any 
direction save those offered by human 
activities; and our fathers and mothers 
owed their indifference to their parents, 
and so on back to the ancient time when 
the first man first formulated the notion 
that he was the most interesting, beauti- 
ful, and important creature in the world. 

An elimination of this deep-seated idea 
would add a very great deal to the peace, 
happiness, and general education of the 
deaf. Thrown in upon themselves, forced 
to center their interest about their own 
small personal concerns, the deaf, as well 
as the hard of hearing, often develop an 
insufferable egotism that adds to their 
discomforts and helps to separate them 
from their fellow-beings. Moreover, if 
the attention of the deaf child is occu- 
pied exclusively by human interests and 
concerns, he is bound to undergo, in pro- 
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your children been given an opportunity to know these fasci- 


And have 


mating creatures ? 


terest to a child? 


But can your imagination suggest anything of greater in 
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A BRIGHT-COLORED LEAF PROVES AN INSPIRATION TO A DEAF CHILD 


This time a new word is the result of the teacher’s use of nature’s aid 


portion as he is sensitive and intelligent, 
many periods of bitterness, disillusion- 
ment, and pain. 

On the contrary, when his attention 
has been directed toward the natural 
world, the vast, entrancing and diversely 
populated world of living beings, who do 
not care whether he is deaf or not, whose 
lips he does not have to read, and whose 
customs he can learn to understand al- 
most as well as his little hearing brother, 
he is always sure of a source of satisfac- 
tion, peace, and happiness when all hu- 
man contact seems to fail. 


THE NATURAL ABOVE THE FANTASTIC 


Then there is another thing. While 
the hearing child is absorbing impres- 
sions from the world about him through 
the medium of all his senses, and, no 
matter what false teaching he may re- 


ceive, arriving at a sufficient knowledge 
of realities to save him from many mis- 
takes, the mind of the little deaf child, 
virgin soil to an even greater extent than 
that of the hearing, is a field for the 
growth of all sorts of untrue, dispropor- 
tionate and malformed ideas. It is enor- 
mously important that he should receive 
only truthful impressions of his sur- 
roundings. His vision should be trained 
to recognize proportion and order and 
the right relationship of things. 

Yet by a curious fatality, it is to the 
little deaf child that we are continually 
moved to offer the fantastic, the gro- 
tesque and absurd. Dreading lest the 
poor little fellow may be bored or dull, 
or wishing to compensate as far as may 
be for his misfortune, we make a special 
point of entertaining him, taking him to 
the circus, or the moving-picture show, 
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Compare the scenes on the opposite page with this “monkey in a cage,” which is too often 
the limit of the child’s acquaintance with “wild” animal life 


or to survey for a whole afternoon the 
stupid and extravagant antics of a vau- 
deville performance. When we buy him 
toys we go out of our way to find some- 
thing that to our jaded adult imagina- 
tion seems especially interesting or 
funny ; and in his very infancy he plays 
with a foolish Jack-in-the-box, impos- 
sible and hideous stuffed animals, and 
ludicrous travesties of the human form 
in the shape of dolls. We forget that to 
the untried intelligence of a little child 
everything in the world is interesting, 
and that the direction his interest shall 
take is only a matter of training. He 
can get as much pleasure from watching 
a bee, a flower, or a wild bird as from 
watching a mechanical toy. The colonies 
of busy ants, the metamorphosis of but- 
terflies, the shape and color of beautiful 
leaves will, if rightly presented, enrap- 
ture him even more than a paper monkey 
on a string. 


TRUE IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE 


It would be perfectly easy to make 
sure that all the impressions of life he 
receives from our hands shall be true. 
He comes into the world with an intense 


curiosity about everything within his 
range of vision, and he looks to us to 
interpret and explain. He is shut off 
by peculiar circumstances from many 
sources through which he might inform 
himself of the reason and purpose of 
things about him. He comes to us de- 
manding light, and we answer the cry of 
his soul by a ticket to the “movie” show 
or a sack of candy from the drug store 
on the corner. 

This is certainly not as it should be. 
Of course, I know we are all limited be- 
ings, with limited time at our disposal; 
we do not understand the world our- 
selves, and we are accustomed to live 
and die in it without learning very much 
about it. But all the same it behooves 
us, if we are intrusted with the care of a 
little deaf child, to find out all we can of 
the real things that surround us, and im- 
part our knowledge to the child, so as to 
make him at home upon the earth. 


KINSHIP WITH LIVING THINGS 


There is no reason why he should not 
feel his kinship with living things. If 
he has never been taught to watch an 
oriole on its swift, flaming way through 
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the trees, or witness the housekeeping 
arrangements of a woodpecker, or to 
come softly upon a small brown lizard 
stretched sunnily upon a warm rock, or 
pick up in his hand the harmless little 
green snake coiled along a barbed-wire 
fence; if he has never watched the 
growth and evolution of a plant, or dis- 
tinguished one tree from another, or 
understood the wonderful life process of 
a moth, or a cicada, or a frog; if he has 
not been taught to read the records of 
past ages that are offered to him by the 
rocks in the foundation of his father’s 
house, then he has truly been cheated of 
his inheritance, and an_ unrighteous 
guardian has traded, without his knowl- 
edge or consent, his natural birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 


CHEATED OUT OF A BIRTHRIGHT 


Those of us who really care can offer 
the child the most fascinating plays and 
studies, of which even our own ignorance 
and his limitations need not deprive him. 
Without hearing and with the most mea- 
ger and inadequate vocabulary, he can 
still be taught to recognize and love 
birds, trees, insects, and plants. It is a 
source of the most poignant regret to 
me that, although I enjoyed perfect hear- 
ing until I was well on in my teens, I 
have never heard the notes of a wild 
bird. That simply because no grown 
person ever took the trouble to conduct 
the little city child to the forest and open 
her ears to sound. I can remember per- 
fectly how the English sparrows chat- 
tered outside my windows in the morn- 
ing, and I can still hear in my mind the 
canary’s shrill singing, but that is all; 
and to this day I feel as if somebody 
had cheated me. 

If the deaf child cannot hear the car- 
dinal, he can still learn to feel a keen de- 
light as he sees the red bird dart through 
snow-covered trees; and, although the 
mournful call of the dove never reaches 
his ear, he can experience the joy of 
finding two pure white eggs in a rough 
little nest on the branch of a locust tree. 
The brook’s song has no meaning to 
him; but he can spend happy hours 


learning to name some of the fishes that 
play about in the water. 

All these things are easily accessible, 
If we are able to spend ten cents and two 
hours of our valuable time ruining our 
child’s eyes and distorting his ideas at a 
moving-picture theater, surely we can 
spend two hours and ten cents on a trol- 
ley trip to the country to train his eyes 
and present him with true ideas of life. 


FALSE FEAR OF ANIMALS 


Then, it means a great deal if we pre- 
vent the deaf child from acquiring a fear 
of animals. There is nothing more stu- 
pid or cruel than the common horror of 
snakes that is shared by many adults and 
imparted by them to little children. It is 
ridiculous to cultivate an artificial loath- 
ing for anything so beautiful, interest- 
ing, and valuable as a snake. There are 
very few poisonous snakes in the United 
States, and anybody can learn to tell at a 
glance a poisonous from a non-poisonous 
reptile. The mistaken impulse which 
prompts the individual who sees a harm- 
less snake to pick up a stone and kill it 
ought never be allowed to develop in any 
child. Moreover, deaf children should 
have an especially friendly interest in 
snakes, since the latter have no hearing 
and receive sense impressions of sound 
only through vibrations. 


SYMPATHY AND TENDERNESS 


We are not always careful to cultivate 
sympathy and tenderness in the deaf. 
What insensate motive prompts us to 
make the principal event of a child’s out- 
ing the inspection of wretched animals 
behind iron bars? Why can’t we show 
him instead the blue birds feeding their 
young, or, sitting very still in the dusk 
of a summer evening, teach him to watch 
for the cotton-tail rabbits as they steal 
forth into the open to play their little 
rabbit games? It is far better to lead 
him to a thrush’s nest than to give him a 
canary in a cage. It is easier to teach 
him kindness and gentleness by showing 
him how to make friends with the squir- 
rels in their freedom than by letting him 
mistreat a wretched kitten, or feed a pair 
of guinea pigs through the slats of a box. 
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“THE RABBIT AS IT STEALS FORTH TO PLAY ITS LITTLE GAMES” 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF BEING 


It is terrible to give a child’s mind no 
more imaginative scope than that offered 
by the idiotic melodrama of a picture 
play, when he might know how flowers 
and trees enter upon life, and learn to 
understand that strange mystery of mys- 
teries, a seed. Why should any intelli- 
gent being grow up separated, ignorant, 
remote from his world, when he could 
be taught the correlation of all living 
things and, from watching the life his- 
tory of a plant unfold before his eyes, 
the evolution and development of  in- 
sects, the growth and habits of animals, 
come to understand the means of his own 


presence on the earth and know himself 
in spirit and in truth? 

When he realizes the continuous and 
inseparable associations and similarities 
that exist among all forms of life, his 
own attitude toward himself and others 
becomes rightly adjusted and life has a 
meaning to him that it could not have in 
any other way. Only when he is rightly 
trained can he enter into his best inherit- 
ance, a little brother of the birds, a child 
of sunlight and rain, an intimate friend 
of all sweet wild things. Only then will 
he come naturally to learn the truth about 
himself, and come to understand, “Not 
that he is the center of the universe, but 
that the universe is centered in him.” 
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THE GLASGOW CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


BY A. J. STORY 
Headmaster Stoke-on-Trent School; Contributing Editor “ The Volta Review” 


HE Eighth Biennial Conference 

convened by the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of the Deaf in Britain 
assembled at Glasgow on the morning of 
July 29 last. The meetings, which ex- 
tended over three days, were held in the 
school-room of the institution, and with- 
out exception they were largely attended. 
A hearty welcome was extended to sev- 
eral visitors from the colonies and 
abroad. 

These conferences are called together 
for a twofold purpose: to extend the 
knowledge of teachers on the education 
of deaf children and to agree upon the 
immediate policy of the profession with 
regard to the local and national require- 
ments of the work. Incidentally the 
gatherings serve another purpose of an 
important character, namely, to adver- 
tise the claims of the deaf upon the com- 
munity and to interest public men in 
their educational development. It goes 
without saying that in a work whose 
centers of instruction are widely scat- 
tered over the country’ the opportunity 
afforded by such conferences for teach- 
ers to meet and know each other is a fea- 
ture of much value. It may be said at 


once that in all these ditections the Glas-” 


gow conference was an entire success 
from start to finish. 


A HIGH LEVEL ATTAINED 


Perhaps at no preceding conference 
held in Great Britain was such a high 
level of thought reached in the papers 
submitted or in the discussions upon 
them. A particularly gratifying feature 
at Glasgow was the frequent interven- 
tion of younger teachers of both sexes 
into the debates. It was not ever thus; 
and the change is probably due to sev- 
eral causes, not the least of which is the 
greater companionship of the present 
leaders of the profession with the junior 
element. This is as it should be, for the 
professional education of the teacher 


cannot begin too early. There is hope 
for any profession in which the young 
men and women come forward and take 
their share in its public life. 

The papers read at the conference 
were as follows: “The Present State of 
Deaf-mute Education in Scotland,” by 
Dr. W. H. Addison, F. E. I. S., chair- 
man of the Association; “The Early 
Education of Deaf Children,” by Mr. 
G. Sibley Haycock, principal of the 
Training College for Teachers of the 
Deaf and of the Oral School for Deaf 
Children, Fitzroy Square, London; “The 
Training of Deaf Children of Ten- 
der Years,” by Miss Longwill, headmis- 
tress of the Birmingham Day School for 
the Deaf; “The Development of Speech 
and Speech-reading,” by Mr. A. J. Story, 
ex-chairman of the Association and 
headmaster of the Blind and Deaf 
School, Stoke-on-Trent ; “The Codpera- 
tion of the Teacher and the Doctor,” by 
Dr. Macleod Yearsley, F. R. C. S., otolo- 
gist to the London County Council’s 
Schools for the Deaf; “The Develop- 


_merit of Language,” by Mr. F. G. Barnes, 


headmaster of the Homerton (London) 
School for the Deaf, and Mr. W. Nel- 


son, headmaster of the Royal Schools 


for the Deaf, Manchester; “The Train- 
ing of Girls,” by Miss Carter, headmis- 
tress of the Leicester Day School for the 
Deaf, and Miss Gillies, of Glasgow. 

Dr. Yearsley’s paper was published in 
the November issue of RE- 
VIEW, and several of the others will ap- 
pear from time to time in this magazine. 
We shall here content ourselves with 
some general observations upon them 
and upon the conference generally. 


THE YOUNG CHILD DOMINANT 


As one listened to the papers and to 
the discussions upon them, the leading 
thought that forced itself into the mind 
was that the young deaf child had ar- 
rived. In practically every session he 
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appeared in the midst and dominated the 
proceedings. No one conversant with 
the tendencies of the past few years 
could have been surprised at this, for 
have not infant schools for the deaf 
come into being and by their work dem- 
onstrated in the training of deaf children 
that “the child is father to the man”? 
There was no organized design that the 
conference generally should have devel- 
oped into one on the young deaf child; 
but it undoubtedly did so and it could 
not have been prevented. The very na- 
ture of the subjects chosen for the pa- 
pers, as well as several questions of pro- 
fessional policy, inevitably pointed down 
to cared-for childhood as the hope of the 
deaf. One session, that devoted to con- 
sidering the early education of deaf chil- 
dren, under the lead of Mr. Haycock 
and Miss Longwill, necessarily forced 
this question to the front; but at prac- 
tically every other it came itself forward 
and held the field. 

No wonder! How can any modern 
research into the development of speech 
and speech-reading, of language, of the 
cooperation of the teacher and the doc- 
tor, or of the training of girls fail to 
throw the inquirer right back upon child- 
hood and its hopefulness? Miss Long- 
will in her paper said that “the little deaf 
child of three years was more normal 
than one at seven,” and practically the 
whole attention of the conference was 
devoted to the means of preventing this 
increasing departure of the deaf child 
from normality as he grows up. We 
have got beyond the days when it was 
thought that the best age at which to 
commence the training of the deaf child 
was that of eight years, when the brain 
has reached almost its adult size. At 
Glasgow it was realized that the age of 
miracles in our work had gone, and that 
we have now come down to the facts of 
things as they affect the deaf child. We 
have now the medical inspection of 
school children in this country, and while 
it must be admitted that the advent of 
the doctor into our schools was not 
looked upon generally with much favor 
by teachers at the time, there is no doubt 
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that the cooperation of the two has 
thrown the searchlight of truth upon the 
origins of the educational problem of the 
deaf. 

The unanimity of the conference on 
the question of the early training of the 
deaf child was remarkable. Practically 
everybody present admitted its wisdom 
and necessity, but a few opposed it being 
made compulsory by law. One speaker 
voiced this feeling thus, “he did not ob- 
ject to these young children being sent 
to school voluntarily; he thought it a 
good thing, * * * but he was not in 
sympathy with the word ‘compulsory.’ ” 
Others appeared to feel that if early edu- 
cation were a good thing its benefits 
should not depend upon the chance view 
of parents, who, however fond, may be 
mistaken and myopic in their outlook. 
Only eight years since, at Norwich, the 
question raised a somewhat acrimonious 
discussion. This year all feeling had dis- 
appeared and the opposition was limited 
to a dislike of the element of compul- 
sion, which is, of course, the essence of 
and the need for all law. 


A RECASTING OF METHODS 


Another thought that would constantly 
recur to the mind was that this harking 
back to childhood as the proper period 
of commencing the suitable training of 
deaf children—this recognition of the es- 
sential fact that intellectual life, like the 
physical, must have a childhood—inevi- 
tably implies a recasting of methods of 
teaching. The child of five cannot be 
dealt with at school as the one of seven 
or eight may be. Hence the papers on 
Language, on Early Training, and on 
Speech and Speech-reading all inculcated 
the necessity for a period of impression 
before expression could intelligently re- 
sult. Thus speech-reading ranks in the 
intellectual order of development before 
speech, and understood language-mean- 
ing before language production and use. 
Synthesis, in the case of deaf children, 
must be led to play its part as fully as is 
possible before analysis becomes effect- 
ive, just as it does in the development 
of hearing children. Special means are 
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undoubtedly necessary to effect this nat- 
ural order of intellectual working, and 
the readers of papers gave distinctive 
consideration to these. 

There is in deaf children the desire to 
become intelligible to those about them 
and to understand them. This has been 
perhaps loosely defined, as the “instinct- 
ive” tendency of speech and language ; 
but the meaning is clear to the practical 
teacher of deaf children, and there is no 
doubt, as experience has already demon- 
strated, that an early beginning in intel- 
lectual life is possible. The means of 
effecting this was fully discussed, and 
there appeared to be a very strong body 
of opinion at the conference that syn- 
thesis had not yet been called into suffi- 
cient exercise in the education of deaf 
children, and that while it should con- 
tribute much more to the service than at 
present it does, the need for systematic, 
or even analytical, teaching would al- 
ways remain as a follower-up and cor- 
rective (or even as an initial proceeding 
in certain cases). The discussions evi- 
denced a break-away from the somewhat 
machine-like and lifeless procedures of 
earlier times, and while there may be in- 
stances of unreasoning separation from 
the teachings of the past, it is clear that 
British teachers have made up their 
minds that the “little child shall lead 
them.” They do not yet appreciate all 
the child has to teach them, but they are 
learning, and one feels assured from the 
lofty standard of the discussions at Glas- 
gow, to which no report can do justice, 
that the future is with the deaf child. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


We have before pointed out that at 
these conferences an attempt is made to 
set up the ideals of policy for the imme- 
diate future, and the realization of these 
aims furnishes the work of the Associa- 
tion between one conference and an- 
other. The training of teachers is just 
now a burning question in Great Britain. 
A small college, doing most excellent 
work, is in existence at Fitzroy Square, 
London; but the profession has made up 
its mind that there must be a sufficiently 


adequate provision to secure efficient 
training in sufficient numbers of teachers 
for the schools. <A resolution advocating 
such an establishment and insisting on 
the certification of teachers of the deaf 
being left, as now, in the hands of the 
profession, as is the case in law and 
medicine, was cordially adopted. A sepa- 
rate provision for the training of the 
three or four teachers annually required 
to recruit the staffs of the Scottish 
schools has been created by the Scottish 
Education Department. Dr. Addison ad- 
vocated the union of Scotland with Eng- 
land in this matter, and it is probable 
that local circumstances in Scotland will 
ultimately bring this about. 

The usual resolution demanding more 
money from the State was unanimously 
adopted. This resolution is a hardy bi- 
ennial. It comes up with unceasing cer- 
tainty at every conference, and the State 
does nothing except issue more regula- 
tions necessitating increased expenditure 
by the schools. At present in residential 
schools the nation finds some 12 per cent 
of the expenditure (about £40 per child 
per year) and the rates the balance ex- 
cept in certain cases, wherein voluntary 
income is available. This unfair inci- 
dence of cost as between the locality and 
the State produces local difficulties, and 
it has even been known to induce local 
education authorities to attempt to evade 
their legal duty of providing education 
for deaf children merely in order to 
avoid the expenditure. The temptation 
to do this in heavily rated areas exists; 
and to remove the cause it is necessary 
that the nation should assume the same 
degree of responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the deaf as it does for normal 
children, namely, a 50 per cent share of 
the cost. 


LOWERING THE COMPULSORY AGE 


After our references to earlier educa- 
tion, it will not surprise anybody to find 
that the conference asked for a lowering 
of the compulsory age of attendance at 
school from seven years, as at present, 
to five years in the case of deaf children 
and the permissive at three years. Other 
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resolutions, which were carried, declared 
that non-government certificated teachers 
should share in the teachers’ superannu- 
ation scheme for certificated teachers, 
and that it was desirable that provisions 
for advanced education and higher train- 
ing in various pursuits available to the 
deaf after school age should be set up. 

Delightful features of the gathering 
were the papers by Miss Swainson and 
Mr. J. E. Stevens, respectively, on “The 
Education of the Deaf in India” and 
“The Education of the Deaf in New 
Zealand.” The readers of these papers 
were cordially received, and it gave a 
sort of empire touch to the conference 
that two of its representatives from 
Greater Britain should stand beside those 
of the Old Country in the effort to ad- 
vance the cause of the deaf child. 

The association of the leaders of gen- 
eral education in the area in which the 
conference is held is a valuable side ef- 
fect of these gatherings. This associa- 
tion is right, for the education of the 
deaf is part of the national system of 
education and must properly rank with 
it. Time was, however, when such a 
connection was impossible and the train- 
ing of the deaf looked down upon and 
ignored. Things have changed much and 
rapidly; and educationists are seeing 
with clearer vision each day that the deaf 
are worth educating, and that the lessons 
of their development are for all the 
forms of education. It is not too much 
to say that in Britain all sections of edu- 
cational work are today inspired by truer 
ideals than formerly through the associa- 
tion of that for the deaf with the na- 
tional and local departments of that 
service. 


THE PHYSICIAN'S PART 


Dr. James Kerr Love, ever ready to 
assist the deaf child, presided over the 
medical session, at which his colleague, 
Dr. Macleod Yearsley, read his paper. 
A change has quickly come so far as the 
companionship of teachers and doctors 
in the interests of the deaf child are con- 
cerned. At Manchester, but two years 
since, the friendship did not appear to 
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be promising ; yet at Glasgow they stood 
together, and the union augurs much 
good for the deaf child of the future. 
Dr. Yearsley pointed out the various 
ways in which teachers and doctors could 
profitably cooperate. One of these was 
in the direction of classification. Classi- 
fication on the lines of the system in 
force in Denmark is possible only after 
the education of the deaf has been made 
a national charge and removed from 
purely local control. In Great Britain 
just now we are talking of nationalizing 
everything—railways, land, etc. But 
Mr. Barnes, who had wished to have a 
resolution advocating the nationalization 
of the education of the deaf down for 
consideration, and had by some means 
been disappointed, seized upon Dr. Ad- 
dison’s plea for a national scheme of 
training for teachers, and added to it the 
further favorable argument that it would 
make the scientific classification of the 
deaf for instructional purposes possible. 
There is a strong feeling growing up 
among teachers that the State should as- 
sume full and direct responsibility for 
the education of deaf children; and there 
is no doubt, as Mr. Barnes claims, that 
among other advances that of proper 
classification would then be possible. 


THE PRINTED RECORDS 


It is not possible in a brief summary 
such as this to give more than a few 
leading notes on the proceedings and to 
indicate those matters which stand out 
most clearly in the papers and debates. 
It is only in the full printed records of 
the conference that a complete review of 
the three days’ work can be found; and 
even this, as compared with the live 
voices of the speakers, the circumstances 
and activity of the meetings, gives an 
inadequate conception of the whole. 
Conferences have their moments of 
pathos and humor (one member ac- 
counted for the annual loss of teachers 
from the ranks as due to “illness, mar- 
riage, and other diseases”) and to these 
no report can do justice. The same 
member said “if he could help a little 
deaf child by standing on his head he 
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would do it.” We believe he would; but 
it is clear that only the result of this feat 
upon himself could decide whether it 
should be thought to be pathetic or hu- 
morous. Still, it is the life of these per- 
sonal touches that makes the charm of 
discussion and renders it at the time en- 
grossing and absorbing. It is a pity that 
under no known means can the life, the 
enthusiasm, and the feeling of such gath- 
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erings as the conference be reproduced, 
Glasgow certainly ranked high in these 
qualities. Notwithstanding this, the re- 
port, which by the time these notes ap- 
pear in print will be available, will cer- 
tainly be a valuable addition to the liter- 
ature of the profession and will well re- 
pay a perusal. The price of the report 
is 75 cents, and it can be had on applica- 
tion to the Volta Bureau. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN OF TENDER YEARS* 


BY MISS J. B. LONGWILL 
Headmistress Moseley Road School, Birmingham, England 


HE paper which I am about to read 

is essentially a practical one, and 
the outcome of years of experience of 
teaching little deaf children under seven 
years of age. Throughout the paper I 
am dealing with the normal child who 
cannot hear, and not at any time with the 
special cases of semi-deaf, semi-mute, or 
mentally defective deaf children. 

The training of a little deaf child be- 
fore the age of seven is of the very great- 
est importance. The younger children 
are when training commences, the more 
easily they acquire good habits, and the 
task of the teacher who is responsible 
for the training is greatly lessened. Mr. 
Pease, minister of education, recently 
said that “children of the ages of three 
and four should be trained at home, pro- 
vided the home is suitable; but if the 
home is not suitable the government must 
make some provision to receive them into 
schools.” If this is true in respect of 
hearing children, how much more is it so 
regarding deaf children whose homes 
may be all that is desirable, but who re- 
quire special training because of their 
deafness. The instinct to speak, born in 
all children, is there and its development 
should be commenced as soon as possible, 
so that it does not suffer from want of 


* Read at the Eighth Biennial Conference of 
the British National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, Glasgow, Scotland, July, 1913. 


use. If children are to be brought to 
school at this early age, the environment 
in which they are placed should be the 
best possible. The room should be 
bright and spacious, furnished with little 
tables and chairs and blackboards ; plenty 
of good strong toys, picture-books, and 
pictures. The pictures in the room should 
be placed low, so that the children can 
see, touch, and examine them at close 
quarters whenever they wish. The next 
point, of even greater importance, is the 
teacher who is to train these babies. This 
teacher should be not only the most ex- 
perienced and best in the school, but she 
should have a strong personality. This 
is the time when children are most im- 
pressionable. They learn  easily—the 
wrong, unfortunately, as well as the 
right ways—and it is only fair to them 
that they should have the minimum 
chance of learning the wrong way of do- 
ing things. The perpetual energy which 
exists in all little children demands that 
she should be physically strong if she is 
to cope with it. Freedom, which is never 
allowed to lapse into unruliness or dis- 
obedience, is necessary for all children, 
and on the personality of the teacher de- 
pends the amount of that freedom in the 
school-room. Again, the teacher must 
be a good speech teacher, as little born- 
deaf children must be taught speech by 
an expert. True it is that the voice can 
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be developed with little aid from the 
teacher, but true is it also that only an 
expert knows how to give that little nec- 
essary. These are the conditions which 
the child must have if his training is to 
be successful. Now, we come to the 
child. However young a deaf child be- 
gins his training, it is necessary that some 
definite plan be followed to develop him 
physically, mentally, and morally. 


THE SCHEME OF WORK 


A time-table is not necessary in the 
baby room, but some scheme of work is 
essential. By this I do not mean that 
formal language is to be taught, as I 
know from experience that incidental 
language forms the greater part of the 
work in the baby room, but that the 
teacher must have some idea in her own 
mind how she is going to reach the goal 
for which she is setting out, and how she 
is going to educate every faculty as it de- 
velops, so that when maturity is reached 
all these faculties combine to make a per- 
fect whole. 

“Regularity and habit diminish fatigue 
and make us accurate with the minimum 
amount of energy.” This is a psycho- 
logical fact and particularly applies to 
little children. By this regular and sys- 
tematic training little children can with- 
out getting tired accomplish much. It 
has been said the first requisite to suc- 
cess in life is to be a good animal; there- 
fore the physical training is important. 
Indirectly all work in the baby room 
makes for the development of some part 
of the body, but strictly speaking games 
are the best forms of physical exercises 
for young children under seven. Chil- 
dren seem to know what kind of play in- 
creases their bodily strength, and they 
play best and like best games they invent 
for themselves. If they are provided 
with tops, balls, skipping-ropes, hoops, 
and marbles they will soon show the 
teacher how little she knew before of 
these games. Their associations at pres- 
ent are so limited that their observations 
are much keener in detail than are those 
of the adult. 

Playing at soldiers or a band gives 
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them a good idea of marching, and blow- 
ing bubbles is much enjoyed by them, 
while serving the purpose of a breathing 
exercise. Short walks to the park, the 
station, the blacksmiths, and a_ bake- 
house, etc., should all be included in 
physical exercises. 


MANUAL WORK 


Little children must have a variety of 
manual work, as they lose interest and 
get tired if they are kept too long at any 
one thing. A good plan is to provide 
each child with a strong cardboard box, 
in which he may keep all the little bits of 
handwork in which he is interested, so 
that he may change and choose his work 
at will. “Children make their experiences 
from selected objects which suit their 
private interests, just as grown-ups do, 
and things which may interest one have 
no attraction for another.” For this rea- 
son individual manual work is better for 
little children. The greatest care should 
be taken to insure that any manual work 
done is not a strain for the eyes, and also 
that it is something which the children 
can do by themselves. So many kinder- 
garten occupations cannot be done by 
little children without a great deal of 
supervision and often help by the teacher, 
and then when they are completed they 
are only very imperfect specimens, that 
I very much favor the buttoning, lacing, 
hooking, stud-pressing, and bow-tying 
frames used in the Montessori schools 
for very little children. The babies love 
them and can be left to wrestle with 
them without fear of spoiling them, and 
when they have succeeded in doing them 
the exercise is quite perfect and some- 
thing which can be applied to their own 
little lives. The greatest interest is shown 
by children of four or five years of age, 
when they have practised with these 
frames, in lacing and buttoning their own 
boots while seated on the school-room 
floor. Building with bricks, placing col- 
ored sticks in patterns, clay modeling, 
cutting out and pasting, drawing and 
knitting, all afford excellent exercises in 
sense training and do not overtax the 
child in any way. 
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SPEECH AND LANGUAGE TEACHING 

Spencer on Education says that “the 
greatest attention should be paid to that 
part of education which has the greatest 
value.” All the work little children do is 
helping to develop some part of them, 
but the most time should be given to 
speech and language. Even if the deaf 
child comes to school at three years of 
age, he is two years in speech behind the 
hearing child and we must begin as the 
mother began with her little hearing 
baby. The deaf child at three years of 
age is much nearer the normal child than 
a deaf child admitted for training at 
seven. The former has not lost his in- 
stinct or wish to speak and he is much 
more alert and interested in what is go- 
ing on round him. He wants to do every- 
thing, and this is just what the teacher 
must not suppress. Let the child ex- 
press his impressions as best he can, the 
teacher always speaking to him and mak- 
ing him look for speech to form in him 
the habit of watching for it. Naturally, 
his ability to read speech will precede his 
speech efforts, but as soon as the child 
gets accustomed to his teacher and sur- 
roundings he should be encouraged to 
utter sounds. Good, noisy games, with 
plenty of laughing and fun, are the best 
voice exercises. Play with the children 
and you will soon find out that even the 
youngest knows he has a voice and can 
use it if he wants attention. Quite good 
vowel sounds and syllables are given 
clearly and naturally when the children 
are playing at hide and seek, and wish to 
call the teacher's attention to the fact 
that they are hidden and wish her to 
turn round and look for them. Now, we 
must ask for little syllables, such as ba, 
pa, fa, mama, and they soon come. Pre- 
tence games are much enjoyed by them, 
and any of them will pretend to read a 
letter, using childish babble all the time 
just like a little hearing child does. Chil- 
dren have a beneficial effect on one an- 
other: therefore it is better to take these 
speech lessons with little groups of chil- 
dren, as they give each other confidence. 
Little syllables soon grow into words. 
and as soon as speech begins the mental 


growth of the child is rapid. Each word 
as it is learned needs to be impressed on 
the mind of the child, as his memory has 
had no training for the spoken word. If 
possible, the real object should be shown 
him, then a picture found of it. This he 
should cut out by himself, however 
roughly, and paste it in a little scrap- 
book of his own. He may also like to 
try and draw the object on the black- 
board or find another picture in a book. 
All this he should be allowed to do. It 
takes time, but little children should 
never be hurried, and the more associa- 
tions he has with the word the better will 
he remember it. A child’s own scrap-book 
has much more interest for him as soon 
as it begins to get a few words in than 
any picture-book, and so also at this stage 
have little pictures of objects, such as 
boot, boy, lamp, puffer, etc., in prefer- 
ence to thumb, foot, eye, etc., which can 
be learned a little later when the memory 
is better and less interesting things can 
be retained by it. In this way language 
and manual work are closely associated, 
as they should be. The scrap-book can 
be sent home periodically and pictures of 
new words taught at home pasted in and 
repeated to the teacher on the return to 
school. This helps the parents to be in- 
terested in their own child’s education. 
As the memories of the children improve 
and speaking becomes a habit with them, 
the scrap-books may be dropped. 


THE VALUE OF GAMES 


As the children get more and difficult 
sounds, games afford a good means of 
teaching language interestingly. A game 
at trams, with old tram tickets and real 
pennies, delights them. Very quickly they 
learn the words “driver,” “conductor,” 
“penny ticket,” “passengers,” “stop, 
please,” etc., and when the game has been 
repeated once or twice they soon remem- 
ber the words and use them. Nursery 
rhymes are also a great delight to the 
children and afford a splendid means of 
teaching language. At first the children 
should only be asked to repeat the last 
word in each line, and in this way they 
get a knowledge of many of the rhymes 
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without getting tired of them. Nearly all 
these can be acted, and nothing gives the 
children more joy than in turn being 
“Mother Hubbard,” “Jack Horner,” or 
“Little Boy Blue.” An added interest 
and charm can be given to the acting if 
each child is adorned with something 
which in the slightest manner corre- 
sponds with that worn by the figures in 
the rhymes. Phrases like “What a 
shame,” “What a pity,” “Poor thing,” 
“Greedy boy,’ “Lazy boy” can all be 
taught in connection with these rhymes 
and thoroughly understood by the chil- 
dren. Little children like real stories in 
which the actors have names like theirs 
and do things which they do or could do. 
Some of the rhymes form a good basis 
for these. When the children have 
reached this stage, they will want to 
know about things, and the teacher must 
answer them as she would a little hearing 
child and not be at all afraid of using 
sentences in which they do not under- 
stand every word. When looking at pic- 
ture-books, they will find much they want 
to know, and names like “Japanese,” 
“Chinaman,” “Esquimau” should be 
taught them whenever they come across 
the pictures, just as a little hearing child 
would be told and would repeat what his 
mother said. Children under seven take 
much more delight in all this than does a 
child admitted at seven years of age. 
The reason is obvious. The latter child 
does not really get time to go through 
the preparatory stages thoroughly. The 
teacher thinks, quite naturally, that he 
should be out of the baby room, and so 
the child is rushed and helped so much 
instead of being allowed to do and find 
out for himself, which is the only true 
education. It is not surprising that he 
gets tired of it all, and because his speech 
has not been so naturally developed it is 
not nearly so spontaneous as that of the 
pupil admitted at three or four years of 
age. An idea of number can be given 
little children by providing each with a 
bag of 50 counters. These they can be 
taught to place in groups of twos, threes, 
fours, etc. Games with dominoes, in 
which the child simply matches the dots 
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indicated on the domino placed before 
him, and picture puzzles, with the num- 
bers on the pieces which form the pic- 
tures, to match the numbers on the card 
on which they are to be placed, all serve 
to make him familiar with the different 
figures and their values. Meanwhile 
articulation lessons should be given quite 
apart from the language lessons. The 
difficult consonantal sounds like sh, ch, 
ng, k, etc., in my experience, do not come 
without special teaching. 


AS A HEARING CHILD LEARNS 


The child should learn his letters as a 
hearing child learns his. The sound 
should be printed on the blackboard and 
uttered by the pupils, the pupil after 
practice to be asked to point to the letter 
asked for. It is good to begin with the 
printed letters, as this leads to building 
up little words with boxes of letters and 
afterward to reading books. They soon 
get interested in the latter and pick out 
all the words they recognize. Later, 
when the child has learned all the sounds 
and built little words, the teacher should 
print the words known on pieces of card- 
board. Then she should give each child 
one and ask him to place it on the object 
it indicates or to execute the command 
asked for on the card. In this exercise 
the pupil should not be asked to articu- 
late the word, but to read it silently and 
understand for himself. The teacher 
cannot resist helping to put his articula- 
tion right if it is faulty, and so the real 
idea of reading is lost to the child if this 
takes place. 

Writing in the baby room should take 
the same place as it does in the hearing 
school for pupils of the same age—e. g., 
a manual exercise. The children should 
be taught to make the letters and also to 
transcribe and copy little words. No 
writing of their lessons or spelling should 
be required of any deaf child under 
seven. Little hearing children are not 
expected to do more than to verbally re- 
peat some words of the lesson, and we 
must adopt and adapt all the best meth- 
ods used in the education of the hearing 
child if we are making him our standard. 
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Fortunately, the days are past when a 
deaf child was expected to write, spell, 
and remember how to articulate all the 
words he had been taught. Surely this 
was the best means of limiting his spoken 
language, for we cannot expect to ac- 
complish with a little deaf child what 
cannot be done with a hearing one of the 
same age. 


MORAL TRAINING 


As regards moral training, little chil- 
dren should be taught by example to 
keep their persons and their school-room 
clean and tidy. They should be encour- 
aged to admire plants and to take care of 
them. Planting seeds and watching their 
growth will help greatly in their train- 
ing. Things they admire and love they 
will not wantonly destroy. Kindness to 
animals and to one another is easily fos- 
tered in little children, who always imi- 
tate their teacher in these things. A 
cheerful teacher makes cheerful children. 
Real naughtiness is the exception in the 
baby room, where every child is kept do- 
ing, if it is only playing. Systematic, 
regular, and consistent training always 
shows in the moral tone of the baby 
room. 

If a child, then, admitted at three or 
four years of age reaches the age of 


seven with a good vocabulary, surely he 
is much in advance of the child admitted 
for training at the age of seven, and 
reaching the age of nine with a similar 
vocabulary to the child who began his 
training earlier. At whatever age a deaf 
child begins his education, all the ele- 
ments must be mastered by him; surely, 
therefore, it is an economy of time to 
place a deaf child under suitable training 
as early as possible. Those who have 
taught young children know that these 
early years are invaluable, and nothing 
but good can be the result of suitable 
training during this impressionable stage 
of their lives. No amount of training in 
later years will ever make up for the loss 
of this precious time. Spontaneity should 
be the dominant note of the baby room, 
and speech can only be spontaneous if 
learned early. Language can be taught 
interestingly to little deaf children, so 
that they love to use every word mas- 
tered by them. What children love to 
do they will always do and never forget. 
Practical experience will bring convic- 
tion and enthusiasm, and only when it is 
the general thing for deaf children to be 
admitted to schools at the age of three 
shall we have made any appreciable ad- 
vance toward that goal to reach which 
we are all striving. 


DR. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON 


OSEPH H. JOHNSON, LL. D., prin- 

cipal of the Alabama School for the 
Deaf, at Talladega, died on the evening of 
November 25, after an illness of seven 
months. 

Dr. Johnson had been at the head of 
the Alabama School for more than 20 
years. He was the son of the founder 
and first principal of the institution, and 
had grown up with a most intimate knowl- 
edge of its aims and needs. The fruits 
of this peculiar qualification for the posi- 
tion and his own marked ability are 
shown in the remarkable advance of the 
school while under his charge. The num- 


ber of pupils has grown from 8o to 170, 
the value of the school property has more 
than doubled, and five new buildings have 
been erected. 

Dr. Johnson was a firm exponent of 
simplicity in routine, and the Alabama 
School was notable for its lack of unnec- 
essary business formality, and the result- 
ant intimate understanding between the 
head and his assistants. 

An admirable account of Dr. Johnson's 
work and the results of his labors, as 
seen in the school, may be found in the 
issue of THe Votra Review for August, 


1913. 
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HOW I BECAME A SCULPTOR 
BY DOROTHY STANTON WISE, HENDON, ENGLAND 


HEN a request reached me that I 

should write an article about my 
art education, I hesitated, because | have 
had so little practice in writing ; but after- 
wards I thought that if this account of 
my experiences is of help or encourage- 
ment to any other deaf girl she will not 
mind my faults of style, and this is the 
reader | am writing for. Just a word 
first about my general education. I was 
born deaf and brought up and educated 
by my mother. There was no school for 
the deaf in the seaside town where we 
lived for many years, so mother took me 
to Mr. Thomas Arnold’s school in North- 
ampton, and at the end of two days’ 
visit Mr. Arnold advised her to teach me 
herself under his guidance; so she spent 
a fortnight or so there to learn the prin- 
ciples of teaching. 

She showed a marvelous patience 
throughout my school hours, during 
which we had so many interruptions, be- 
cause, as my father was a headmaster, 
we were living in a large house full 
of hearing schoolboys and they or the 
assistants were always wanting some- 
thing. 


ART BEGUN IN KINDERGARTEN 


When I was 17 years old we moved to 
London, where I had a few courses of 
lip-reading lessons at the late Mr. Van 
Praagh’s school, and was much benefited 
by them, owing to the variety of teachers. 
My art began at the age of five years in 
a kindergarten for hearing children. 
When those children were reading aloud, 
I always had clay modeling or drawing 
given me to do, and I showed such a lik- 
ing for art that when my kindergarten 
time was up my parents engaged a model- 
ing tutor to come twice a week to teach 
me. My spare time was spent in drawing 
all sorts of odds and ends from picture- 
books, nature, or memory, and also por- 
traits of any one in the house, either 
from life or memory. 

I was sent to the Dover School of Art 
when I was seven and there passed the 


usual examinations year after year. Some 
subjects (such as geometrical drawing, 
perspective, and anatomy) were taught 
by lectures, which proved useless to me, 
so my father taught me the two former; 
when he was too busy, I would sit in 
the garden, studying geometry with my 
younger brother, who was very clever at 
it and keen upon my knowing it properly. 

I learned anatomy from mother, who 
prepared my daily lesson the night be- 
fore. This branch of art was a constant 
help to me in the future for life-drawing 
and life-modeling. 


ADMISSION TO ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


The long list of examinations I had 
passed gained for me an easy admission 
to the life-modeling room at the Royal 
College of Art in London. There the 
sight of the clever work done by other 
students was very stirring, and the teach- 
ing of Professor Lantéri was also in- 
vigorating and interesting: Being a 
Frenchman, his way of teaching was so 
demonstrative that it was quite easy to 
make out what he said to the other stu- 
dents, even if he were not moving his 
lips distinctly. 

Out of school hours I often had great 
fun with students, or quiet, helpful, in- 
teresting talks with the elder ones, sitting 
in a row on the clay-stained floor with 
our pinafores on, or in the garden when 
the weather was warm. 

Once a visitor came round the school 
to look at the life-modeling in our class 
and a few days after I received an order 
from him to carry out his design—a long 
frieze (16 feet x 3% feet) for a library. 
The subject was “King Arthur and the 
Round Table” ; it was most exciting work, 
as there were so many figures to do, and 
I had to step from one stool to another 
while I was working along the long panel. 


FIRST ACADEMY EXHIBIT 


We, the students, tried our luck every 
year at the Academy and sympathized or 
rejoiced with each other, according to the 
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“SPRING” 
A popular product of Miss Wise’s studio 


result. My first exhibit at the Academy 
was a large panel, called “Demeter,” 
which fortunately “caught” a purchaser 
who thought the work was done by a 
man artist and addressed me as “D. S. 
Wise, Esq.,” asking me to come round to 
discuss with him about its delivery from 
the Academy to his house. So you can 
imagine how surprised he and his wife 
were to see me arrive. 

The year after leaving the Royal Col- 
lege of Art I went there again for two 
weeks’ examination and took my degree. 

For the first few years it was very 
difficult to get work, but finally, through 


“DEMETER™ 
Miss Wise’s first Academy exhibit 


the kind help of some of our friends, 
orders began to come in, sometimes one 
at a time or several together. 

This latter was the case with the work 
I did for the Historical Dolls’ Pageant 
at Westminster and also at the Festival 
of Empire in the Crystal Palace. 

The former came in a curious way. 
One of the Pageant Committee found she 
could not get dolls with satisfactory like- 
nesses of the historical characters to be 
represented in the groups, so she came 
to me. I had never worked in wax be- 
fore, but after a few melancholy failures 
I made a successful portrait head and 
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then the work went merrily. Other ex- 
hibitors came about their groups, and I 
made 60 heads and nearly as many pairs 
of hands and feet, some in very curious 
positions. 

The work for the Indian Historical 
Pageant at the Festival of Empire, rep- 
resenting some events of Indian history, 
was much more strenuous because the 
notice was only four months and the 
number of heads was nearly 100; so I 
had to employ two assistants every day 
for eight weeks. My studio was too 
small for all that amount of work, so we 
had to use our own living rooms. Side- 
board, shelves, and mantelpieces were 
covered with small brown limbs made of 
plaster in all sorts of positions—fighting, 
holding or clenching, kneeling, standing— 
and brown heads with the whites of their 
eyes gleaming out all over the room; the 
tables were covered with plaster, clay, 
and tools, and I am afraid my parents 
had a bad time of it. Still the work was 
very amusing and it brought me into con- 
tact with many interesting people. 

One of my recent commissions was to 
copy one of Andrea Della Robbia’s bam- 
binos on a large round panel for a ma- 
ternity hospital; it was a presentation 
from the staff of nurses to brighten up 
the surroundings for the patients. I was 
so glad to hear afterwards how much the 
mothers liked to look at it. 


SOME OUTSIDE INTERESTS 


What I have mentioned above sounds 
as if my days were full of art only, 
which is not the case. 

Life would seem rather poor if there 
were not plenty of outside interests, such 
as traveling, outdoor games, reading, and 
needlework and domestic duties. Tennis 
is my favorite recreation, and sometimes 
I take part in tennis matches against other 
clubs. Traveling abroad is a great joy, 
too, as we get so many interesting sights. 
The most adventurous summer holidays 
were in the Tyrol, where we took several 
walking tours. We went among the 
mountains, climbing over passes and 
glaciers with ropes and alpenstocks. It 
was so thrilling to see other tourists and 
mountain guides amongst us with their 
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CATHERINE I. DODD 


This medallion portrait was made for the 
Cherwell Hall Training College at Oxford 


climbing materials hanging over their 
shoulders. From a quiet corner of the 
veranda I would make all sortsof sketches 
of those picturesque guides, standing lan- 
guidly outside the hotel, waiting for em- 
ployment. 

Another year I spent a very happy 
time in Italy with a kind friend. We 
both enjoyed our frequent rambles in the 
well-known art galleries, the Uffizi, Pitti 
Palace, Bargello, etc., in Florence, and 
the beautiful old buildings in other towns. 
Such visits were simply a part of my 
education and my interests in them were 
very much widened by the kind trouble 
my friend took to explain everything in 
a very helpful way, which I appreciated 
greatly. She seemed to understand what 
was needed for the deaf to know. 

It opens up such new and pleasant 
lines of thought to compare the difference 
of people’s faces, their manners, their 
home life, and their politics in one nation 
and another, and this is the reason of my 
love for traveling abroad. 

Reading forms a large part of my hap- 
piness and occupation and helps to en- 
large my vocabulary. It is so useful for 
the deaf, and gives the information which 
they cannot get as others do by hearing 
the general conversation around them. 
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NOTE TO “HOW I BECAME A SCULPTOR” 
BY MISS EDITH C. WILSON 


HEN Miss Sarah Fuller asked me 

if I would supplement Mrs. Wise’s 
account of the education of her deaf 
daughter* by saying something of her 
recent work, it occurred to me that if 
Miss Wise would write of her experi- 
ences herself the article would be of far 
greater interest and value. She has 
kindly done so, but there are a few 
touches I should like to add from outside 
to her sketch. 

I had often heard of the little deaf 
Dorothy from one of her aunts, who 
has combined accomplished artistic work 
with the arduous toil of building up an 
important girls’ school in Australia; but 
I saw her first when she was ten years 
old, the third in a group of four singu- 
larly independent, vigorous children in 
the busy home circle at Dover, which she 
has well described. 

What struck me most was how en- 
tirely unspoiled she was; punctuality and 
a general readiness to make herself use- 
ful were expected of her as of any other 
child. It was curious to watch the chil- 
dren chasing each other in silence in the 
garden, as she could not hear ; but I think 
even then she called the scores at tennis 
aloud. She was then beginning to read 
to herself for pleasure, and I found her 
drawing-books most interesting. There 
were, to begin with, illustrations of some 
such simple sentences as “Nurse takes 
Johnnie to see the ducks”—the perambu- 
lator depicted in detail. Then came his- 
torical scenes: Coeur de Lion looking out 
of his prison window, with, in the fore- 
ground, his barons counting out piles and 
piles of gold; Sir Walter Raleigh spread- 
ing his mantle for Queen Elizabeth to 
walk on, and so on. Details were some- 
times anachronistic and amusing, as when 
Robinson Crusoe carried an umbrella ap- 
parently fresh from a draper’s shop. 


* See Association Review, April, 1909, “How 
a Mother Educated Her Own Deaf Child,” by 
Mrs. E. A. Wise. 


WINNING HER SCHOLARSHIP 


About seven years later the family 
moved to London, and it was soon after 
that Dorothy won a free studentship for 
three years at the Royal College of Art 
in Kensington, which provides the high- 
est courses in art of all kinds and where 
the department of modeling and sculp- 
ture, under Professor Lantéri, stands out 
as eminently thorough and successful. 

At first her father would cycle with 
her to and from the college from their 
flat near Battersea Park; but she soon 
mastered the intricacies of London com- 
munication and is conscientiously careful 
to avoid risks. One point her mother in- 
sisted on: that she should not strain her 
eyes by evening work. 

It was two or three years later that the 
idea occurred to me of the visit to Flor- 
ence, to which she has so kindly referred. 

I confess to having been a little anxious 
beforehand, but after we were once off, 
vis-a-vis, I never felt any embarrassment. 
We always had pencils and paper handy 
to explain new names and clear up any 
perplexity on either side. She was a de- 
lightful traveling companion, and from 
the fact of her not hearing small talk her 
criticisms were always refreshingly di- 
rect and individual. Pictures she looked 
at like any other intelligent girl, but 
sculpture she would walk round and pon- 
der in every detail. My only difficulty 
was that she wanted sometimes to inves- 
tigate the numerous statues of modern 
heroes for so long that I felt our short 
time for the masterpieces was growing 
dangerously shorter. Her “bump of lo- 
cality” was most useful; it was always 
she who led the way in the intricate pas- 
sages of the large “pension” where we 
stayed. 

It was there we met two kind Dutch 
ladies; they had a little deaf nephew at 
home, and they were quite cheered by 
meeting my young companion, whose 
vigor and brightness gave them new 
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hopes for the little boy. Happy as Dor- 
othy was in her travels, she was deter- 
mined to be back punctually for her work 
at South Kensington. 


THE A. R. C. A, DIPLOMA SECURED 


In 1906 she obtained the sculpture di- 
ploma, giving the degree A. R. C. A., a 
qualification seldom won by women. 

It is not easy, in these days of cheap 
reproductions and shifting domiciles, for 
young sculptors to obtain commissions ; 
but she has done interesting and varied 
work. 

I am the happy possessor of a copy of 
her statuette of “Spring,” designed as 
one of four electric-light holders, and I 
never tire of looking at the strong, grace- 
ful figure from any point of view. All 
my friends enjoy it, and one has secured 
another copy of it as a wedding present 
for her sister. 

The medallion portrait of Miss Cath- 
erine I. Dodd was made here in order to 
be placed in the new library of Cherwell 
Hall Training College, Oxford, and Miss 
Dodd’s former pupils in Manchester 
promptly asked for a replica of it, which 
is now, in a specially designed frame, in 
the women students’ common room, Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 

I have seen other excellent medallion 
portraits by her; a statuette of her little 
niece I thought very charming, and I was 
particularly interested in seeing her actu- 
ally carving in marble a bust of a little 
girl, and I believe the child’s relations 
were much pleased with it. 


SOME NOTABLE WORK 


“Demeter,” as she has said, won a 
place in the Royal Academy; she has 
since done a charming little thing in im- 
aginative work—a child’s head with 
wings, facing the rising sun. “It is 
beautiful,” some one wrote of it; “the 
boy's confident attitude and the pretty 
courage of his glance; the forward look 
contrasts well with the restfulness of the 
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pose. It is a treasure that will grow on 
one and will mean much joy in the fu- 
ture.” Mrs. Wise gave it the title of 
“The Wings of the Morning.” 

The work for the Dolls’ Pageant and 
for the scenes from Indian history, which 
Miss Wise has described, involved a great 
deal of reading and planning and was 
full of interest. I saw at the Crystal 
Palace also what she has not mentioned, 
viz., figures of some lamas of Thibet, 
more than life size, of which she had 
fashioned the heads and limbs, so far as 
they were visible, copying from photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. The figures 
were draped in the veritable garments 
worn by such lamas at home. These fig- 
ures and the smaller ones in the historical 
scenes were carefully supervised by trav- 
elers and experts and were exceedingly 
interesting and effective. 

No one can see Dorothy Wise’s work 
without being struck by its simplicity and 
thoughtfulness. There is none of the 
mere prettiness, so frequent in modern 
sculpture, of which one so soon tires. 
Her figures are strong as well as beauti- 
ful. I have an early but characteristic 
piece of her work in a small relief of 
Joan of Arc as a peasant girl, with her 
sheep around her. 

In her country holidays she has made 
very good water-color sketches, but it is 
sculpture that is her own sphere. 

She can also make a dress, fashion a 
hat, cook a dinner, or clear a grass plot 
of weeds—all with vigor and helpfulness. 
She reads with enjoyment, though not 
fast, and her judgments are sound and 
fresh. She is a suffragist ; not a suffra- 
gette. 

Of late she has been increasingly inter- 
ested in discussing the education and 
later opportunities of the deaf. She has 
joined a club for the deaf and is amused 
by their many different forms of inter- 
communication. She is ready to help, 
and that is why I knew she would be 
willing to find time to write this paper, 
and she has not disappointed me. 
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BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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A LANGUAGE PROGRAM AT THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
BY IDA H. ADAMS 


7 HEN the field of language is sur- 
veyed and mapped out by an ex- 
pert, those whose work it is to labor 
therein are often dismayed at the vast 
extent to be covered in the time allotted 
by the one who has made the program. 
“Here are the conditions: a given work 
to do; two classes, called Grades I and II, 
made up of pupils whose ages approxi- 
mate 10 and 11 years, and less than six 
hours a week for one class and six hours 
and a half for the other. The classes 
have had, respectively, three and four 
years’ previous instruction, and, thanks 
to their excellent preparation, they can 
do the varied language work with grati- 
fying results. 
Now, come with me and follow a 
week’s program in language, taking first 
the work of Grade II. 


MONDAY MORNING 


It is Monday morning, the first period, 
24 minutes in length, as all the first 
periods are, because six minutes, or one- 
half hour a week, are given to opening 
exercises, 

The children station themselves at the 
blackboard as soon as they enter, which 
is at any time after 8.45 o'clock. They 
write compositions, consisting of at least 
three and not more than ten related sen- 
tences. They must confine themselves to 
one subject, but they are at liberty to 
choose any event which interests them. 
They illustrate these compositions, and the 
drawings are sometimes more helpful in 
giving a clear idea of the happening than 
the language. The teacher goes about 
correcting the written results. When one 
is marked C, the writer goes to his seat 
and copies it into his composition book. 
He also copies the others as soon as they 
are marked C, of course making the nec- 
essary pronoun changes. At 9 o’clock 


this work is suspended for the Scripture 
reading, then is immediately resumed to 
By dint of hard 


be completed by 9.30. 


scrabbling this is usually successfully 
accomplished. 

This is Monday morning's work. On 
the other four mornings of the week the 
children commit to memory and recite 
to me as many of these compositions as 
can be done before 9 o'clock. 


TUESDAY'S PROGRAM 


The first period on Tuesday morn- 
ing is devoted to some specific topic, 
usually an object, though not always. 
Our special days often afford a topic. 
There are 12 of these special days dur- 
ing the school term which we are sup- 
posed to notice. They are Health Day, 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving Day, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Evacuation Day, Humane Day, Patriot's 
Day, Peace Day, Memorial Day, Flag 
Day, and Bunker Hill Day. But for the 
morning you are with me the topic shall 
be a great apple which some one has left 
on my desk as a gift. Then you see me 
write An Apple in the middle of the 
board and looking expectantly at a pu- 
pil. He rises and tells me something 
about the apple, which I write upon the 
blackboard. Another and another and 
another gives me a sentence about the 
apple or asks some questions concerning 
it until all have taken part several times 
and two large boards are filled. Then, 
eraser in hand, I pause just long enough 
for them to read silently the first sen- 
tence before I rub it out. In this way 
the next sentence disappears, and_ the 
next, until all are gone. This takes until 
9.15. Paper is quickly distributed, pens 
are seized, and under the prevailing Pal- 
mer system of penmanship, which en- 
courages speed, by 9.30 the essays are 
done. There has been too much to com- 
mit to memory in the brief space of time; 
consequently no two papers are alike. 


WEDNESDAY’S WORK 


On Wednesday we describe a picture 
in much the same way—that is, the pu- 
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pils give me sentences which | write; 
then they are all erased and the pupils 
write with ink as before. But there is a 
certain order to be followed. Suppose 
the picture shows a boy feeding some 
ducks. The first time the heading is 
About the Whole Picture and only sen- 
tences which tell something about both 
boy and ducks are accepted. On the next 
Wednesday the heading is About the 
Boy in the Picture; then the sentences 
about his personal appearance, rejected 
before, have become the chief corner- 
stones. The following Wednesday, About 
the Ducks in the Picture, brings the use 
of this picture to a close. It seems better 
to do the same thing with another pic- 
ture than to review one already written 
about. 

The pictures used in this exercise were 
given with one of our Boston Sunday 
papers and have been admirable for the 
purpose, being of good size, simple com- 
position, and attractive coloring. 


STORY TIME ON THURSDAY 


Thursday morning the first period is 
story time. Now, I write merely The 
Story, and under that the title of the 
story, as The Generous Rooster. Then 
I read the story several times, varying 
the wording slightly here and there. I 
may say “A farmer had a rooster and six 
hens” the first time; the next time it 
might be “A farmer had six hens and a 
rooster.” At 9.15 pens and paper are put 
into requisition and a written result is 
ready by 9.30. I use for my work some 
short stories which two of us teachers 
wrote in collaboration. 


COPYING ON FRIDAY 


On Friday copying is done. The Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday papers 
have been corrected and marked: 1, ex- 
cellent ; 2, good; 3, passable; 4, unsatis- 
factory, or 5, poor. They are now copied 
into the pupils’ English books, which 
have manila leaves, so pencils are used. 

It is strange how often children quite 
overlook the corrections and repeat the 
original error. Not long ago A Table 
was the topic. A boy wrote it A Talbe. 


He also began his description, “The talbe 
is small.” These words were crossed out 
and correct ones placed above them. 
When I looked at his copied work I 
found he had repeated his mistake! 
Needless to say, righteous wrath and in- 
dignation were poured upon his defense- 
less head. This boy can draw anything 
from a merry-go-round to a Thanksgiv- 
ing family party. He can visualize de- 
tails wonderfully. ‘Hence these tears.” 


WORK WITH LANGUAGE FORMS 


In general, the first period is given to 
connected language work and a period 
from I1 to 11.30 to language forms. On 
Monday we take up new verbs or new 
nouns. The particular week we are con- 
sidering it shall be classes of people; for 
example, ashman, carpenter, conductor, 
doctor, expressman. By pictures or ver- 
bal description we get an idea of these 
people and their work, the blackboard 
summary standing as follows: “An ash- 
man takes away ashes. A _ carpenter 
makes houses. A doctor tells what to do 
for sick people. A conductor takes up 
fares. An expressman brings us bun- 
dles.” 

On Tuesday, at the same hour, I ask, 
“What does a — do?” or “What do — 
do?” Looking at the board if they need 
to, the pupils answer, “He does so and 
so,” or “They do so and so.” If the 
answer is right the pupil receives the 
piece of paper upon which the question 
has been previously written and steps to 
the board to point out the answer ; this is 
done to help the poorer lip-readers. Each 
question is written upon a separate piece 
of paper, so that I shall have at hand 
each Tuesday something to help me re- 
member what we have already done. 
Last year we had over a hundred of these 
questions, covering fifty classes of peo- 
ple, and in the same way we worked out 
what animals do—as, for instance, “A 
bear growls. A cow lows. A lion roars. 
A dove coos.” 

An effort was made to give as a final 
definition to be remembered the most dis- 
tinctive work which by virtue of train- 
ing or office is peculiar to the person 
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classified. A policeman does a great 
many things, but what he, and no one 
else, may do is to arrest people; so of a 
conductor, no one else is allowed to take 
up fares. 

On Wednesday the irregular verbs 
used in the Monday composition work 
are selected and drilled upon in the past, 
present, and future, positive, negative, 
and interrogative forms. We will say it 
is the verb Go. The first child recites: 
“I went, he went, she went, we went, you 
went, they went.” Second child: “I did 
not go, he did not go, she did not go, we 
did not go, you did not go, they did not 
go.” Third child: “Did I go? Did he go? 
Did she go? Did we go? Did you go? 
Did they go?” Fourth child: “I go, he 
goes, she goes, we go, you go, they go.” 
Fifth child: “I do not go, he does not go, 
she does not go, we do not go, you do not 
go, they do not go.” Sixth child: “Do I 
go? Does he go? Does she go? Do we 
go? Do you go? Do they go?” Sev- 
enth child: “I shall go, he will go, she 
will go, we shall go, you will go, they will 
go.” Ejighth child: “I shall not go, he 
will not go, she will not go, we shall not 
go, you will not go, they will not go.” 
Ninth child: “Shall I go? Will he go? 
Will she go? Shall we go? Shall you 
go? Will they go?” 

On Thursday we have pronoun drill. 
- Again the Monday compositions are 
searched for material to be written upon 
the board. The pupils give the pronouns 
orally at first, then write them in their 
English books. Sometimes I say the 
noun phrase and the children respond 
orally. 

On Friday we have past events derived 
from the Monday compositions. These 
embody such a wide range, covering as 
they do the varied experiences of home 
and travel in a large city by so many 
children, that the supply is most abun- 
dant for the use of all sorts of questions, 
especially for these three: ‘““What did so 
and so do on such an occasion? How 
did so and so do this and that ? and What 
happened to so and so?” 

These questions bring out long answers 
expressive of every-day life in every-day 
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language. Here is one: “What did the 
conductor do when Orlando’s cap blew 
off?” “He stopped his car, jumped off, 
picked up the cap, and gave it to Or- 
lando.” In this exercise I have the ques- 
tions on separate pieces of paper to be 
given to the one who first answers the 
question. As I call upon each in turn, 
all have a chance to secure the papers, 
which serve as a measure of their success 
in class. They are gathered up to be 
used, with additions, the following week. 


LAST PERIOD OCCUPATIONS 


‘The last period of the day is cut short 
by preparing to go home, as our younger 
pupils leave a few moments before the 
older ones. On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday we have questions. Monday’s 
questions are upon a hidden object or 
some unknown event, the idea being to 
find out more about the subject by asking 
questions. 

On Tuesday the pupils again make 
questions, but this time to fit an answer. 
A statement is written upon the board 
such as, “A boy bought a top,” followed 
by a blank question, with suggestive 
answers. 


“No, a girl did not.” 


“A boy did.” 


? 


“No, he did not find it.” 


“He bought it.” 
> 

‘No, he did not buy a ball.” 
> 


“Yes, he bought a top.” 


This is fhe simplest type. Later the 
statements involve many and_ varied 
questions. 

On Thursday the children are taught 
to answer miscellaneous questions, mainly 
those which people might possibly ask 
them; the time-honored trio, “What is 
your name? How old are you?) Where 
do you live?” being typical. These have 
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been classified in a measure into ques- 
tions about self, family, home, church, 
school, play, work, friends, games, ete. 

You have now followed the work in 
language with one teacher for a week. 
The class has also a lesson in calendar 
work and another in telling time, but with 
another instructor. They have speech- 
reading commands, stories, and reading 
from books; all of which involve lan- 
guage, but the emphasis there is not laid 
upon it as the chief consideration. 
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Grade | does similar work to that de- 
scribed above, varying not so much in 
method as in the ground to be covered. 
For these and the other features em- 
bodied in our complete course in lan- 
guage for young deaf pupils we are in- 
debted, as was said in the beginning of 
this article, to an expert, whose practical 
experience, study, and observation in 
many schools have enabled her to outline 
a broad and comprehensive, yet elastic, 
plan. 


THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF OF THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


N THE issue of March last Tue 

Review had the pleasure of 
publishing an article by Mlle. Yvonne 
Pitrois on the National Institution for 
the Deaf in Paris, the first school of the 
kind in the world. This month we will 
describe a French school in the New 
World, the Catholic Institution for the 
Deaf in Montreal, the oldest school in 
Canada. 

This institution, located at 1941 St. 
Dominique street, in the northern part of 
Montreal, on the northeastern slope of 
Mont Royal, is under the management of 
the clerics of Saint Viateur. Its rolls in- 
clude 140 pupils and 39 teachers, who 
work in their behalf and endeavor to 
make them educated men and good citi- 
zens, capable of earning an honest and 
honorable livelihood. 

Although the instruction is carried on 
chiefly in French, it should be noted that 
there is always an English class for the 
children whose mother-tongue is that lan- 


age. 

L’Ami des Sourds-Muets, the publica- 
tion of the institution, gives us, in a spe- 
cial number issued on the occasion of the 
“Children’s Exposition” in Montreal, in 
September, 1912, the information which 


‘we shall use in this article. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL, 


The history of the institution had its 
beginning in two unsuccessful attempts 


at founding such a school. The first was 
made in Quebec, on June 15, 1831, by 
M. MacDonald, a lawyer. This gentle- 
man had studied at Hartford under the 
guidance of a French deaf-mute, Laurent 
Clerc. In spite of his self-denial and his 
large personal means, he was unable to 


L’ABBE LAGORCE, FOUNDER OF THE SCHOOL, 


secure the wherewithal to continue his 
work after 1836. The second attempt 
was made by M. |l’Abbé Prince, director 
of the College of Saint Hyacinthe, who 
maintained a class of deaf boys under 
the leadership of M. Caron, a former pu- 
pil of M. MacDonald. This class was 
discontinued in 1840. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART 


FIRST LESSONS IN ARTICULATION 
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M. l’Abbé Lagorce, founder of the 
Mortreal institution, during visits to the 
College of Saint Hyacinthe, his alma 
mater, made the acquaintance of M. 
Caron and learned trom him the use of 
the sign language. Having undertaken, 
after the example of the Abbé de l’Epée, 
to instruct two deaf-mutes in his own 
parish, he attracted by this act the atten- 
tion of his bishop; so, on November 27, 
1848, he opened, at the wish of Mgr. 
Bourget, the first school for the deaf in 
the Orphan Hospital of Saint Jerome- 
Emilien, at Hochelaga, a suburb of Mon- 
treal. A former deaf pupil of the Saint 
Hyacinthe School, M. Reeves, was his 
assistant. After being moved to a house 
in Dufresne street, the school was trans- 
ferred in May, 1850, to Coteau Saint 
Louis, where a three-story building was 
constructed for the purpose by Bishop 
Bourget, on land given by Dr. Beaubien. 

The institution was temporarily closed 
during a trip to France, which M. La- 
gorce made for the purpose of study, and 
on which he visited the National Insti- 
tution (Paris) and the schools at Orleans 
and St. Medard. On returning to this 
country, in 1852, he went to Joliette with 
the intention of establishing his school 
there, but the next year he again occupied 
the house at Coteau Saint Louis. 

In 1856 M. Lagorce retired from the 
work, placing it in the hands of the cler- 
ics of Saint Viateur. A deaf-mute pro- 
fessor of Lyons, Brother Young, was 
given charge of the establishment. Fol- 
lowing the vacation time in this year, the 
institution was again closed and the pu- 
pils transferred, this time to Chambly, 
when, said Mgr. Bourget, “the deaf- 
mutes found, in the college of that parish, 
more commodious quarters with more 
spacious grounds, so that they were able 
to learn horticulture and agriculture.” 
But this attempt proved unsuccessful, and 
in 1857 the school was permanently lo- 
cated at Coteau Saint Louis. 

Father Alfred Bélanger, the first and 
chief assistant to Brother Young, soon 
became director of the institution, and 
during more than 30 years gave his zeal- 
ous efforts to the work for the deaf. He 


arranged the course of study, founded 
in 1865 the first printing establishment, 
bookbindery, and shoemaker shop; se- 
cured the addition, in 1878, of two new 
stories to the original building, and in 
1881 built the large workshops connected 
with the school. 

A visit to Europe gave him the oppor- 
tunity to observe the good results ob- 
tained there in teaching speech to the 
deaf, and in 1870 he began to apply this 
method in his school. Finally, after 10 
years’ trial, he decided that the “pure 
oral” method should be the sole method 
of instruction for the majority of the 
pupils. 

Father Bélanger’s successors at the 
head of the school have been Father A. 
Boucher, 1884-1885; Father J. B. Man- 
seau, 1885-1895 ; then, 1895-1900, Father 
A. Bélanger again; and since that time 
Father J. M. Cadieux. 


A TRUE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


This school is designed for children, 
wholly or partially deaf, whose education 
cannot be carried on in the ordinary 
schools. It is not an asylum, but a true 
educational institution, and receives only 
such deaf pupils as are of a satisfactory 
degree of intelligence, health, and of good 
moral character. The school is for boys 
only and ordinarily does not receive pu- 
pils at less than nine years of age. There 
is no age limit at the other extreme. 
About 25 new pupils are taken regularly 
each year. Assignment to the oral or 
manual department is made according to 
the ability displayed. 


MORAL TRAINING 


Religious instruction is given daily at 
regular hours. In addition, the instruc- 
tion as a whole is permeated with a re- 
ligious spirit, and every happening af- 
fords the opportunity for remarks, pre- 
cepts, and lessons which mould the moral 
nature of the pupils. Each evening a 
15-minute conference is held by the prin- 
cipal, when the duties of the scholar, citi- 
zen, and Christian are discussed. A spe- 
cial system has been devised to encourage 
the pupils in study and to mould them in 
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upright character. They are constantly 
under the supervision of the religious, 
and the discipline is firm, while at the 
same time paternal. At the end of each 
semester a report, showing the rank in 
conduct and scholarship, is sent to the 
parents or guardians of each puonil. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


The rules of health are carefully ob- 
served. After each meal the pupils have 
at least an hour of 1ecreation. When the 
weather permits, this is always spent in 
the open air, electric lights having been 
installed in the inclosure to allow the 
scholars to be out during the evening 
period, even during the winter months. 
A physician pays frequent visits to the 
school, and several high-grade dispen- 
saries, attached to near-by hospitals, give 
the necessary attention to the pupils with- 
out charge. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Instruction by the “pure oral’ method 
is given the preference, because— 


1. Speech makes it possible for the 
deaf, after leaving school, to increase 
daily the knowledge they possess, by es- 
tablishing more easily and frequently re- 
lations with the world of hearing people. 


2. It is a powerful aid to them in ac- 
quiring and understanding the language 
in which they must be taught. 

3. It helps to develop the lungs, which 
may become more or less atrophied with 
disuse. 


4. Finally, speech alone truly restores 
the deaf to society. 


But the oral method cannot be used 
haphazardly with all pupils. In order 
that our efforts in this line may be suc- 
cessful, it is necessary that the pupil be 
not more than 15 years of age; his eye- 
sight must be good; he must remain at 
the school for at least five years, and es- 
pecially the oral pupils must be com- 
pletely separated from those who are 
taught by silent means. 

It is for this reason, that the success of 
the oral work might not be endangered, 
that a special division is maintained for 


the ‘‘deaf-mutes,”’ those who are not qual- 
ified for oral instruction. These manual 
pupils are taught through writing and the 
manual alphabet. The supplementary 
explanations necessary for the catechism 
or history are given by signs. 

The school possesses a scholastic mu- 
seum, abundantly supplied with maps, 
pictures, and other necessaries for the 
course of instruction. The natural his- 
tory museum includes 100 mammals, 400 
birds, 30 reptiles, numerous fish, 4,000 
insects, and botanical, mineral, and other 
collections. 

The teachers strive to give to their pu- 
pils the instruction which a young man 
should have to go out into the world— 
that is, speech, written language, a knowl- 
edge of religion, and sufficiently complete 
ideas of arithmetic, geography, history, 
the natural sciences, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The various trades taught in the in- 
dustrial department are printing, book- 
binding, tailoring, shoemaking, saddlery, 
carpentry, painting, blacksmithing, and 
the wheelwright’s trade. 

Two hours daily are spent by the pupils 
in industrial work to develop their physi- 
cal aptitudes and to give them a degree 
of familiarity with the tools of their fu- 
ture work. When their scholaStic term 
is completed the young men are still al- 
lowed to come to the shops as appren- 
tices, and each evening they are given an 
hour’s instruction. The shops are most 
favorably located. The buildings are 
large, well-lighted, and in the best of 
sanitary condition. 


POST-GRADUATE WORK 


After leaving the institution, the pupils 
remain always objects of attention from 
their former instructors. The latter visit 
them at their homes even in the most re- 
mote portions of the province. 

A hall at the school is placed at the 
disposal of a society founded in 1901 by 
the graduates who live in Montreal. The 
room is open at any time to the 50 or 60 
members of the society, and on every 
Sunday afternoon to all who wish to seek 
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recreation there; and at 3 o'clock a ser- 
mon and the benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament are given. The religious are 
always at hand to render any desired 
service. 

The school’s monthly journal, L’Ami 
des Sourds-Muets, first published in 1908, 
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is of great service in spreading news of 
the graduates to those who are in other 
parts of the country; and, finally, a syn- 
dicate, composed wholly of the deaf, has 
been in business for more than a year, 
with the aim of increasing funds already 
acquired and of promoting thrift. 


NOTES FROM THE EXAMINER'S POINT OF VIEW 


N THE November issue of THE Vouta 

REVIEW we published the questions 
asked of applicants for certificates as 
teachers of the deaf in the last examina- 
tion (July, 1913) of the British “Joint 
Examination Board of Teachers of the 
Deaf.” The following extracts from the 
reports of the examiners on this examina- 
tion, as given in The Teacher of the Deaf, 
are inserted in this issue in the hope that 
they will be found serviceable to teachers, 
present and prospective. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING 


In this most important part of the ex- 
amination several of the examiners refer 
to improvement in certain directions, 
though all of them, as may be expected, 
find points to which candidates should 
devote attention. Some examiners defi- 
nitely refer to the improved quality of 
the prepared notes of the lessons given, 
but, of course, the value of these must 
be gauged by the way in which they are 
practically translated into actual teaching. 
Hence it is that after commendatory re- 
marks on the notes are made by certain 
examiners such conclusions as the follow- 
ing are added: “The improvement was 
not always into results in practical teach- 
ing.” “The candidates in many cases 
failed to ‘rise’ to the language needs of 
the pupils.” Another says: “Candidates 
came with elaborately prepared lessons 

but paid far too much attention 
to particular words they had set out to 
teach, and very often it was quite clear 
that the children knew the particular 
words quite well and wanted to get at 
something fresh. This showed that the 
candidates in many cases were not re- 
sourceful enough to widen their prepared 


scheme of operations.” A further criti- 
cism is that “many of the lessons were 
stiff and formal and the teacher was bent 
on getting it all done.” 

It cannot be too often said that the 
teacher of the deaf is successful only to 
the extent to which he is capable of 
adapting his teaching to the actual needs 
of the child; that education grows out of 
the child and cannot be forced upon him. 
This means that the teacher must be quick 
to perceive the mind of the child and suf- 
ficiently resourceful to guide his efforts 
to the desired end. Something must be 
allowed for the anxiety of the teacher at 
examination times to do his best to carry 
out his previously designed scheme of 
work, but as the examiners are them- 
selves practical teachers in full sympathy 
with the candidates, those who come be- 
fore them should endeavor to conduct 
their lesson as they would in their own 
class-rooms. One of the examiners, in 
referring to this matter, says: “Three of 
the candidates whom I assisted in exam- 
ining would have undoubtedly failed had 
we not by sympathetic suggestion di- 
verted their thoughts from an evident 
desire to tell us what they thought we 
wished them to say, rather than to give 
us their own knowledge and opinions. 
As soon as this was realized, in each of 
these three cases the candidates, relying 
upon their own ideas, gave a very credit- 
able display and response to our ques- 
tions, with the result that we passed 
them all.” 


THE LANGUAGE VALUE 


On the language value of the lessons 
the following criticisms are made: “At- 
tempts to teach advanced language were 
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rare.” ‘The preliminary questions, often 
of a trivial nature, occupied so much un- 
necessary time that no more than the 
fringe of the subject matter was reached.” 
“There is a tendency to make the lessons 
for the elder pupils too easy, as if the 
teacher doubted the possibility of deaf 
children attaining a high standard of lan- 
guage.” ‘Many of the candidates lose 
sight of the fact that the teaching of lan- 
guage must be the chief aim 1n any lesson 
for the deaf, and they are not careful 
that the words used really represent ideas, 
but are content if the children can merely 
repeat the words.” 

Two examiners clearly indicate the 
cause of these defects in teaching: “The 
impression left on my mind is that very 
few of the candidates have made any 
study of the normal in relation to the 
deaf child.” “It is much to be wished 
that teachers of the deaf could have op- 
portunities of studying the steps by which 
hearing children learn to speak; the 
knowledge thus gained would be of great 
help to them in dealing with deaf pupils.” 

Several examiners complain of the 
failure to use incidental language during 
the lessons. ‘I was much struck with the 
fact that nearly all the candidates picked 
up their own dusters, got the chalk, etc., 
instead of saying sharply and naturally, 
‘Rub it off, ‘Lift the blackboard,’ ‘Stand 
back,’ etc. “They failed to place suff- 
cient value upon the incidental language 
of the lessons.” 


THE SPEECH VALUE 


Rather serious criticism is made of the 
speech value of the lesson. “The candi- 
dates do not sufficiently realize that if 
speech is to become the ordinary means 
of communication it must be constantly 
used, and the children must be trained to 
look for it and depend upon it.” “When 
the children failed to lip-read, the candi- 
dates did not realize the causes of the 
failure, which in many instances were 
to be found in the candidate herself.” 
“There was little attempt to correct 
speech during the progress of a lesson; 
most candidates seemed to regard the 
teaching of speech as quite apart from 


‘lessons’ and did not realize that incorrect 
speech should not be passed over without 
notice.” 

Various suggestions are made to im- 
prove the teaching of speech. One ex- 
aminer thinks that the Joint Board 
“should issue to each school a statement 
that a thorough theoretical and practical 
knowledge of articulation teaching is es- 
sential in every candidate.” Another says 
that every candidate “should have definite 
instructions in the mechanism of speech 
and the methods of teaching it, and also 
opportunities for practice.” A_ third 
writes: “The necessity for systematic 
training for teachers of the deaf is borne 
upon me more and more at each examina- 
tion. Training, of course, needs to be 
supplemented by experience, but teachers 
who have passed through a period of 
training are saved from the mistakes 
made by the untrained, and the gain to 
their pupils is enormous. There was 
much good material among the candi- 
dates. It is much to be hoped that at no 
distant date every teacher in our schools 
will have been thoroughly trained.” 

Other criticisms deal with the some- 
what remarkable absence of blackboard 
illustrations and the poor quality of the 
attempts made; the lack of sufficient ob- 
jects to demonstrate the lessons; the too 
frequent and often unnecessary use of 
writing instead of speech. 


THE WRITTEN WORK 


The criticisms of the examiners clearly 
demonstrate the frequent variation be- 
tween theory and practice. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the paper on speech, 
on which the examiners offer the follow- 
ing remarks: “These are the best set of 
answers to questions in speech that I 
have ever examined. There is evidence 
that in the teaching of speech the child 
is being more and more considered. The 
candidates generally appear to have made 
a proper attempt to really study their 
subject and it has been a pleasure to read 
their replies.” “I have been impressed 
with the value of this test in its aspect 
on the teaching of the schools and I feel 
sure that things are in a fair way for the 
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improvement of the oral side of educa- 
tion.” It is evident therefore that more 
practical attention to speech in our class- 
rooms is indicated by this disparity be- 
tween written and practical dealing with 
the subject. 

The papers on the principles of edu- 
cation are reported “on the whole to be 
better and there is a higher percentage 
marked excellent and good. Some of the 
candidates give evidence of wide reading 
and intelligent application of these prin- 
ciples. A few still show that they have 
not grasped the most elementary princi- 
ples of psychology and apparently have 
not realized that this subject demands 
serious study.” This criticism again in- 
dicates the need for balancing up theory 
with practice. 

In language one examiner notes that 
“there is a tendency to avoid definite 
answers and to indulge in generalities 
which betrays want of practice in answer- 
ing questions.” Another points out the 
frequent omission on the part of can- 
didates to notice the real difficulties of 
the deaf child acquiring language. This 
criticism also suggests that the practical 
element during the two years that qualify 
a teacher to sit at the examination is at 
fault, and that the real solution of the 
matter lies in coming to grips with the 
difficulties of the deaf child in his actual 
instruction rather than in relying on their 
mere description in books and periodicals. 

The examiners in anatomy and physi- 
ology make no general criticism, but state 
that “in one or two cases attempts were 
made to hide ignorance in verbiage, and 
one or two candidates have read the ques- 
tions carelessly, so that they have either 
written a quantity of matter not asked 
for or have left out the essential part of 
the question.” 
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We feel that these remarks of the ex- 
aminers are very valuable, and that at 
this time of considerable changes in the 
work of educating deaf children they 
point out a most necessary lesson. That 
lesson is the essential one of really get- 
ting into the mind of the child. Im- 
provements in the various directions in- 
dicated by the examiners will not be 
found so much in more reading on the 
various subjects as in a more scientific 
attack on the actual difficulties of the 
work from day to day in the class-room, 
There is a tendency for this to be over- 
looked in the modern specialization, 
which demands more than ever that the 
“little child should lead.” The prime 
qualification of the candidate is a knowl- 
edge of the deaf child. Books will guide 
and assist in the pursuit of this knowl- 
edge, but they will never supplant the 
need for direct observation and study. 
This, we take it, is the moral of the 1913 
examination, and, if it be heeded, truer 
and better results are in sight in subse- 
quent years. A National Training Col- 
lege is essential, but in the meantime 
much can be done by those in charge of 
our schools in attending to the practical 
and theoretical training of the recruits 
that from time to time join their staffs. 


Mr. Luther L. Wright, of Ironwood, Mich., 
has been selected to succeed the late Francis 
D. Clarke as superintendent of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf. Among the positions Mr. 
Wright has held in his long previous connec- 
tion with educational work are Commissioner 
of Schools of Gogebic County, Mich.; super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Ironwood; 
member of the State Board of Education, and 
for the past seven years State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Miss Grace K. Wadleigh has begun het 
fourth season as a teacher of lip-reading at 
543 Dorchester street, West, Montreal, Canada. 
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Ts “AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. PROMOTE 

1 THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
Ais a Philanthropic: Society, incorporated in in con- 


(the Volta Bureau, St. and. Place, Washington, DG 


rhe obit of the, ‘Association as defined i in its certificate of incorporation 


AND 

providing schools for the training of articnlation téeach-.. 

“By. the of an agent or agents ishall, ‘by the 

<eotlection and publication of statistics amd papers relating 

tte the subject-and by conference with teachers aad others, dis- 

seminalz inforniation concerning methods. of teaching speech 


ab ‘and spiech-reading ; and” 

the end-that no deaf, child: in America shall. be allonied 

‘deaf dumb, or ‘mute, without) earnest ond 

| In purstiance the encourages she holding of 
suntimer schoo! for ‘the training of articulation teachers, and contributes 
‘toward: the maintenance of a:norinal class of instruction: at the Clarke'School 
dor the Deaf, at Northampton, Mass. 

Conventions of articulation teachers and summer of Asso- 
are held froti time to time in-various parts of the United States, 
ay “with the object’ of improving the methods of teaching speech to the deaf 
“ip by means of lectures and discussions by specialists. 

to. its special work in promoting. the teaching of speech to the 


: deaf, the Association, through a Superintendent, now carries on the work of - 
the Volta Bureau in Washington, D.C., an institution dealing more generally 


To. THE SECRETARY, 

desire to become a Life-Member.of the Americar Assdciation to Pro--. 


the Teaching: Of Speech to the pent and inclose the sunt of Fifty 
Dollats in. ‘of Annual Dues. 
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For the Increase and Ditfusion ot Rotating 


‘D. C., the literature of. the world relating to the education of the deat, and® 


‘Deaf, or “deaf-and-dumb”; the published Reports of Schools for the Deaf 


published by and for the. Deaf, with most,-af not-all, of the extinct news+ 


| time monographs relating t6 the education of the deaf. 


‘the Deaf of the world. Tt distributes the reports of American. Schools. for 


Parents teachers deat children. 


The Volta Bureau ‘aims to in its library i in 


to the means of ameliorating their: condition: | 4 
Its ‘collections include the principal the “Bducation. of the | 


in America and other countries; files. of the -mewspapers and periodicals” 


papers of the Deaf} and much 


@) A card catalogue of more.than deat children 
for the deaf im the United States during the)sineteeoth, century (1817-1900), 
with full details concerning then taken fromthe private. records of the sckools. 


(2) Voluminous MSSscontaming authentic information concerning 4471 
of persons deaf-from-childhood (deaf-asid-dumb), lied hy. the families 
themselves, with details. concerning the parents and. other ancestors, andthe 
brothers and sisters and children of, the partners in martiage. Many. of the - 
cq have transferred to cards to of, 
tapies, 

1)! The special. schedules of the Deaf used b} the Secs ‘Office ia 1900, 

‘ing detailed informatiom.concerning’ 89,287 ‘persons returned as or 
and-dumb” in the Twelfth Censiis of the: United Stetes. “The is-: 
authentic because supplied by the deaf, persons themselves. The:-perforated 
cards used. by the Censts Office: in the’ are 
‘The spécial schedules of the Blind used the Census: te: 
detailed. information’ sconcermng persons. returned th in the 

Twelfth Censug of the United States: information is autben 

supplied by the blind. persons themselves. The perforated cards. be the 
Census Office in tabulating the returas-are preserved in the 


‘The above-mentioned material (1 to 4), being of confidential -natu 
thrown open.to the general public, but the Volta. Burean: welconies: bone 
gatots and will give then free access to the material ander. mite restrictions: 


to the use of names, 
The Volta Bureaw Revrew, att 
magazine devoted to the deaf in school home;, issues. 


The ‘Volta Bureat forms a, médium of exchange the Schools £ for 
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